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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N..Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 


Theology, Perfectionism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


aranch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. - 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not “Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Binte ComMuNIsM 
or CompLex MArriaGce, and hold to freedom of love only withmn 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. ‘They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any briet 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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“WAS MEIN GOTT WILL GESCHEHW’ ALLZEIT.” 


COMPOSED BY ALBERT OF BRANDENBURG, WHILE SUFFERING IN 
EXILE, 1566. 





Whate’er God will, let that be done : 
His will is ever wisest ; 
His grace will all thy hope outrun, 
Who to that faith arisest. 
The gracious Lord . 
Will help afford ; 
He chastens with forbearing : 
Who God believes, , 
And to him cleaves, 
Shall not be left despairing. 


Mv God is my sure confidence, 
My light and my existence : 
His counsel is beyond my sense, 
But stirs no weak resistance. 
His word declares 
The very hairs 
Upon my head are numbered ; 
His mercy large 
Holds me in charge, 
With care that never slumbered. 


There comes a day, when, at his will, 
The pulse of Nature ceases ; 
I think upon it, and am still, 
Let come whate’er he pleases 
To him I trust 
My soul, my dust, 
When flesh and spirit sever : 
‘The Christ we sing 
Has plucked the sting 
Away from death forever. 


SALVATION FROM SIN. 
il. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

] HAVE a few words whore to say on the 

subject of my talk here the other evening 
—Paul’s doctrine of salvation from sin. ‘That 
doctrine, as we saw, was briefly this: Be- 
lievers are baptized by the Holy Ghost ; and 
that means that they are brought into spiritual 
identity with Christ, from whom the Holy 
Ghost proceeds, and being thus vitally identi- 
fied with him, they are set upon discovering 
what is true in Christ and in the Spirit which 
has thus taken possession of them ; and they 
find the great facts of Christ’s death and res- 
urrection in that Spirit; and by reckoning 
themselves according to those facts they real- 
ize them in themselves. They are baptized 
into Christ, and no longer think of themselves 
as individuals, but as members of Christ ; and 
what is true in him passes down to them. By 
conforming their imaginations to the truth and 
reckoning right, they receive the witness of 
the Holy Spirit. In all true imaginations 
there is a double action—an action of our 
minds and of God’s spirit with our minds ; 
and, consequently, miraculous results and 
changes of character. ‘That is the doctrine 
which I set forth the other evening. 

Now there seems to be only one difficulty 
about our accepting and realizing in a practi- 
cal way salvation from sin on those principles ; 
‘and that is this: “How are we to get the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost?” ‘That is the 
first link of the chain. You may say, “I 
see the theory; that is all right. If we have 
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the first fact all the rest will follow. If we 
have identification with Christ by the baptism 
of the Spirit, why then it will follow, as has 
been said, that Christ’s death is ours and his 
resurrection is ours, and we may go on and 
reckon ourselves according to the truth, and 
expect to be carried along into full realization 
of it.” But the great question is, “ How are we 
to get*at the first fact, the baptism?” I will 
try to answer that question this evening. 

I am satisfied that the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost which was given after Christ’s death, 
commencing frém Pentecost, was a baptism 
not merely of those who were immediately 
conspicuous in it, but of the whole human race 
Jor all time. God poured out his Spirit at that 
time “on all flesh,’ and the great atonement 
then took place which reconciled the whole 
human race to him, and which brought all men 
then living, and all generations which have 
since existed, into the substantial benefits of 
that baptism. Christ died, rose, and went to 
the Father, and, becoming a medium of the 
Holy Ghost, poured it over the whole world. 
The apostles and spiritual believers of the 
Primitive Church were the touching points and 
mediums through which.he Spirit passed into 
the whole life of humanity, both in Hades and 
in this world. The leaven was put into the 
whole mass. ; 

I said the other evening that the Holy Ghost 
was transmitted to the primitive believers in 
various ways: by the “laying on of hands,” 
by the preaching of the word, and sometimes 
by showers from heaven. There- were, wn- 
doubtedly, phenomena connected with the 
passing of the Holy Ghost at that time which 
it is not necessary for us to expect now. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that a sluice-way Should be 
opened in the Willow-Place pond, and that 
the water should flow out and cover the whole 
adjoining meadow. ‘The spectacle of the out- 
break would be peculiar; the water would 
rush with noise and fury, carrying driftwood 
and stones before it; but as soon as it had 
covered the flats its noise and motion would 
subside, and we should see nothing but a quiet 
lake. Something like that undoubtedly should 
be expected in such an operation as the out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost upon mankind. 
We should expect there would be special 
phenomena attending the first rush of it, but 
that it would continue its spread through hu- 
manity by more quiet processes. 

We must conceive that there was a great, 
universal change in the condition of humanity 
at the time of the outpouring of the Spirit ; 
it was not confined to the individuals who 
were the first receivers. We must understand 
that God made an atonement then for all man- 
kind, and that that atonement was an effectual 
one. It was not formal; it was not a sort of 
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dramatic exhibition ; it was an actual recon- 
ciliation of God to man by the outpouring of 
his heart. If you understand it in this way, 
then you must conceive of yourselves, every 
one of you, as being from the beginning, and 
through all your lives, baptized with the Holy 
Ghost. The same Spirit which then came 
forth from the Father has pervaded all human- 
ity from that time till this ; and it has placed 
all humanity in a different relation to God 
from what it was in before. It has brought us 
all nigh to God ; and it has brought God nigh 
to us. 

If you ask how we are to understand the 
history of humanity since, my answer is this: 
It is trie that the gospel of salvation from sin 
was effectual only in the age and generation of 
the Primitive Church. But when Christ at his 
Second Coming took away that first church, 
two things were left: the Bible and this gift 
of the Holy Spirit. That individual church 
was withdrawn into the heavens, but the Bible 
was not withdrawn, and the Holy Ghost which 
was poured out upon all flesh was not with- 
drawn. ‘The world has not apprehended 
them ; it has not understood the bible, and it 
has not felt and realized the Holy Ghost ; 
nevertheless they have been in the world, and 
have been working good in it by one means 
and another, ever since the Second Coming. 
Wherever they could find a church which 
would favor them, they have worked their way 
into the hearts of men. Wherever the Bible 
has gone the Holy Ghost has gone; and 
wherever the Holy Ghost has gone the Bible 
has gone. God has kept them constantly at 
work, until he has* finally sent them all over 
the world. [I know from my own experience, 
and from all that I can see and hear of others’ 
experience, that whenever persons get in love 
with the Bible and study it the Holy Ghost is 
present to help them and show them the things, 
of Christ. 
body lay hands upon them, or have the Spirit 
fall upon them like a shower, but whoever 
understands and believes the external word 
will find the Holy Ghost present to witness 
and establish it. 

You see now where you must begin your 
reckonings—where you must make your first 
right imaginations. You must believe that 
God has reconciled the whole world to him- 
self by pouring out his Spirit upon all flesh. 
That is the atonement, and it is not to be re- 


‘They don’t need to have some- 


peated. He has done it once and forever— 
sprinkled the world with his blood ; and it is 
present in every one of us, and watching for 
us to recognize it. You are all baptized with 
the Holy Ghost, whether you know it or not, 
and whether you will or no. You cannot help 
yourselves. It is a universal fact; and if any 
escape salvation, it will be because they get 
out of the Holy Ghost ; and not because the 
Holy Ghost has not come upon them. 

The great general doctrine of salvation from 
sin, then, is very clear. ‘There is no difficulty 
in understanding that we are baptized with the 
Holy Ghost, and so baptized with Christ’s 
death and resurrection, and that in order to be 
saved we must realize in our imagination and 
confess with our mouth the truth as it is in 
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Christ, and as it is in the Holy Ghost, and 
therefore as it really is in us. 

The question may be raised still, How is the 
power of the Spirit of the Word of God in our 
hearts able to save us from sin? We think 
of power as something which can turn a wheel, 
which can lift a load, or even as something 
which can work a miracle like healing a dis- 
ease ; but what precisely is the application of 
the power of God to set us free from sin? 
This is a very interesting question, but you 
need not wait for the answer before believing. 
You must begin to believe without any expla- 
nation. “Let God be true and every mana 
liar.” Let your imaginations and feelings be 
liars. When he says, “If you believe that 
Christ is raised from the dead, you shall be 
saved,” jump all explanations, take God’s word, 
and believe that it isso. The power which 
raised Christ from the dead is. certainly a 
mighty ,power, and in one way or another God 
can apply it so as to save you from sin, whether 
you can see through it and understand it or not. 

But I think the answer is not difficult. The 
truth is, the reason why you cannot abstain 
from sin is that you are weak. You have not 
moral strength to do what your conscience tells 
you todo. Your inmost life is too weak to 
keep you doing right, just as the life of a dys- 
peptic is too weak to digest food. You may 
be able to digest food, but of able to do some- 
thing which is just as natural and true as 
digestion ; that is, to keep the path of duty 
and overcome temptation, to suit your own 
conscience, and live as you will wish you had 
a thousand years hence. You have not 
strength to do it. Well, the power which 
raised Christ from the dead is able exactly 
to meet that want and put that strength into 
you—to stiffen the main-spring—to give you 
moral courage, so that you will feel that you 
are master of the situation, triumphant, well 
able to do what you wish to, and what your 
conscience tells you to do,“ Through Christ 
which strengtheneth me I can do all things,” 
says the great apostle. Paul behaved well in 
all circumstances, and kept a good conscience. 
It is a great miracle to be able to do that, but 
it is just “ce miracle that the power which 
raised Christ from the dead is able to effect. 

The beauty of this gospel is that it fixes 
the attention on f/ower, and not on law. We 
don’t want inducements. There are induce- 
ments enough to do right, if they could save 
us: hell on one side, and heaven on the other. 
But these never save anybody. This gospel 
turns us away from inducements and laws 
toward power—toward the exceeding greatness 
of the mighty power of God, working in our 
hearts, giving us strength and making us new 
creatures, putting us in a condition where 
inducements will find something to work upon, 
which will make them effectual. So it is 
really believing in miraculous power which 
the gospel calls you to. It is believing in the 
same power which wrought Christ’s miracles. 


All his miracles finally culminated in his res- © 


urrection ; and the gospel calls you to believe 
in the power that did that; to believe that 
God is able to raise you from the dead, not at 
some future time, but zow, What you want 
now isa resurrection which will emancipate 
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from the power of the devil and make you free 
to do right. The whole question of salvation 
is a question of strength. It isn’t a question 
of motives and inducements, but a question of 
power; whether you are going to get life 
enough to effectually resist the devil and over- 
come him. Our strength comes from almighty 
God, and it comes by our believing that the 
Holy Ghost is in us and brings with it into us 
the resurrection of Christ. 

Power is the principal thing which you want 
in your machine-shop. You can arrange all 
manner of contrivances for using it and bring- 
ing it to bear; but if you don’t have a good 
wheel in the wheel-pit and plenty of water 
your contrivances will amount to nothing. So 
power of heart is what you want for salvation 
from sin ; and the love that raised Christ from 
the dead is the power of an almighty heart. 
Believe and gear on to that, and you will find 
yourself well able to conquer the world, the 
flesh and the devil. 


OUR INDEBTEDNESS TO PAUT. 


BY H. W. BURNHAM. 

E are indebted to him, first, for his 

contributions to the New Testament. 
If the history of Paul, found in Acts, together 
with his epistles, had been left out of the 
New Testament, its size would have been only 
a little more than half what it nowis. Mr. 
Noyes’s fourth paper on Second Advent Geo- 
logy, page 65, in the current volume of the Cir- 
CULAR, makes this point very clear. As a 
literary man Paul stands at the head of the 
list of New Testament writers. Tradition 
says that Luke wrote his gospel, together with 
the Acts of the apostles, by Paul’s sugges- 
tion. It is quite possible that Matthew, Mark 
and John wrote their gospels also by Paul’s 
suggestion. Be this as it may, who more 
than Paul, in the apostolic church, would 
appreciate the importance of such a transac- 
tion? It is a noteworthy fact that Christ’s 
first followers were selected from the unedu- 
cated classes; “they were ignorant and un- 
learned.” It was this fact that made the rulers, 
elders and scribes marvel at the boldness and 
power of Peter and John. (See Acts 4: 13.) 
In this consisted one of the chief miracles 
of Christianity; and none more than Paul 
apprehended this fact. “For ye see your 
calling, brethren, how that not many wise men 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble are called: but God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise ; and God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty.” (1 Cor. t: 26, 27.) Not many wise 
men were called, but there were a few: and 
Paul was unquestionably at their head. 


2: Who shall estimate our indebtedness to 
Paul for his work in delivering the Primitive 
Church from Judaism? Of all the apostles 
he most fully apprehended the great truth 
that in the Christian dispensation grace surer- 
sedes law. Peter and others had dim con- 
ceptions of it, but Paul first discovered the 
full spiritual significance of Christ’s death and 
resurrection, and applied it to the abolish- 
ment of the Mosaic code and the whole spirit 
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of legality. It is scarcely possible for us to 
conceive of its importance—it involved the 
very continuance of pure Christianity in the 
world. The following is a summary of his 
epistle to the Romans on this subject: 

For what the law could not do, in that it was 
weak through the flesh, God sending his own 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin 
condemned sin in the flesh; that the right- 
eousness of the law might be fulfilled in us. 
(ch. 8, v. 3, 4.) Christ is the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth. (Ch. 
10, v. 4.) Love worketh no ill to his neighbor : 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the law. (Ch. 13, 
v. IO.) 

3. We are indebted to Paul for the clear 
distinction we have between the Old and New 
Covenants. The Old Covenant made nothing 
perfect because of its external compact ; the 
New was the fulfillment of God’s promise in 
the complete salvation of believers. 

4. For his simple yet profound philosophy 
of the confession of Christ. What could we 
do without it? It is an ordinance of life to 
us. The whole economy of salvation is 
wrapped up in these words : 

The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart: that is. the word of faith which 
we preach: that if thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy 
heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved. For with the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness, and with the mouth confes- 
sion is made unto salvation. Rom. 10: 8—1o. 

Here is an “open secret ;” too hidden for 
the mere intellectualist, and yet our children 
know what it means, and daily avail them- 
selves of its benefits. 

5. For his teachings touching the relation of 
the sexes. His doctrine is that man is the 
glory of Christ, and woman is the glory of 
man: and that man is accordingly the head 
of the woman. “Wives submit yourselves 
unto your own husbands as unto the Lord,” 
involves a principle of subordination which 
lies at the very root of peaceable relations 
between the sexes. The common objection 
to Paul’s views on this subject, as interfering 
with “ women’s rights,” to our mind, arises in 
no small measure from a misapprehension of 
the exact truth which he inculcates. The 
groundwork of this truth is that as man is 
united with and subordinate to the Lord, so 
(and only so) woman should be united with 
and subordinate to man. In the organic re- 
lation existing between Christ and the sexes 
man stands before woman. It is for this doc- 
trine that he should be held responsible, and 
it is for its clear enunciation that we are in- 
debted to him. 

6. For what he has said about the Second 
Coming. On this point his testimony has 
a clear, emphatic ring, in perfect keeping 
with the testimony of Christ before him, and 
which must have greatly inspired the faith 
and hope of the Primitive Church in the 
closing years of their dispensation. 

7. For his exposition and elucidation of the 
doctrine of the Resurrection. He was the 
champion of this great truth. He longed to 
“know Christ and the power of his resurrec- 
tion, and the fellowship of his sufferings ; 
being made comformable unto his death; if 
by any means he might attain unto the res- 
urrection of the dead.” The resurrection 
then was something to be afained!- Paul 
did not propose to himself or to others to 
listlessly wait for the resurrection as some- 
thing with which his own agency had nothing 
to do. On the contrary, he knew that the 
elements of the resurrection were within him, 





that they had saved him from sin, and he 
waited and watched for their full develop- 
ment in the redemption of his body. 

For these things, and very many others we 
say, HONOR TO THE APOSTLE PAUL. 





“4A LITTLE WHILE.” 





BY S. E. A. DASCOMB. 

I go to prepare a place for you. And if 1 go 
and prepare a place for you, I will come again 
and receive you unto myself; that where I am, 
there ye may be also. Jno. 14: 2, 3. 

How comforting these words to the breaking 
hearts of the disciples on the eve of the 
departure of their Lord .and Master! He 
who had won their hearts was soon to be sepa- 
rated from them by a cruel and ignominious 
death. How carefully they weighed his words 
to gain their full meaning. Some of the 
twelve said, “ What is this that he saith unto 
us, A little while, and ye shall not see me ; 
and again, a little while, and ye shall see me. 
What is this that he saith, A little while? 
We cannot tell what he saith.” Jno. 16: 17, 18. 
Knowing their desire, how with more than a 
mother’s tenderness does Jesus seek to make 
his words plain—showing them how he came 
forth from the Father, and was about to return 
to him, until they say to him, “ Now are we 
sure that thou knowest all things, and needest 
not that any man should ask thee! by this we 
believe that thou camest forth from God.” 

“ A little while,” and he should come again 
to them. Ah! would they have found comfort 
in these words, if they had understood the 
“little while ” to extend over a period of more 
than eighteen hundred years? But we find 
ample proof in their writings that they did not 
thus misconstrue the words of Christ; for 
after the Comforter came, “the Spirit of 
Truth,” which was to teach them all things, we 
find them waiting and watching for the per- 
sonal coming of their Lord, fully believing 
that he would come within their life-time and 
take them to himself. At least a part of them 
were to be alive at his coming according to 
these words of the chief apostle : 

This we say unto you dy the word of the Lord, 
that we which are alive and remain unto the com- 
ing of the Lord shall not prevent them which are 
asleep. For the Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with the trump of God : and the dead 
in Christ shall rise first. Then we which are alive 
and remain shall be caught up together with them 
in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: and so 
shall we ever be with the Lord. Wherefore, 
comfort one another with these words. 1 Thess. 
4: 15—18. 

We cannot believe that this same Christ, 
who is the foundation upon which we build— 
whom we confess, love and trust as our 
Savior—deceived and cruelly mocked with 
false and meaningless promises the disciples 
who so fully believed in and trusted him. We 
cannot believe that they were deluded, and 
have been waiting in Hades all these ages for 
the resurrection they declared to be so near 
at hand, as they must be if the first resurrec- 
tion did not take place at the time Christ fore- 
told—immediately after the judgment of the 
Jewish nation and the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, of which Matthew gives us so clear an 
account in the twenty-fourth chapter of his 
gospel. 
in Christ, and in those who represented him in 
the apostolic church, that we choose to believe 
their words, having the witness that they are 
truth and life, though it proves all Christendom 
to have been laboring under as great a delu- 
sion in regard to the Second Coming for as 
many centuries as the Jews have been in re- 
gard to the first coming of Christ. Midway 
between the two dispensations we see Christ 
manifested and the kingdom of God estab- 
lished. 

Cameron, N. Y. 


So great is our faith and confidence | 
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HENRY ALLEN. 


Walling ford, Conn., May 15, 1871. 

Mr HENRY ALLEN, whose death on the 6th 
inst. was briefly noticed in a recent CIRCULAR, was 
a native of Wallingtord, Conn., and born May 3d, 
1804. His health had not been robust since his 
youth, he having then received some internal injury 
in consequence of great exertion, from which he 
never seemed wholly to recover; and the first 
cause of the pulmonary disease of which he died 
probably dates back to the time of that injury. 

Mr. Allen was early impressed with the claims of 
religion, became a zealous convert several years 
before the great revival of 1831, and united with 
the Congregational church. His zeal and whole- 
hearted devotion to the cause of religion, united 
with his other qualifications, gave him a promi- 
nent position in the church and Sabbath-school, 
and the revival of 1831 found him ready to enlist 
with full fervor of heart, and give himself to the 
work with all the enthusiasm of his first love. 
This revival seemed to carry him to much the 
same pitch of earnestness that J. H. Noyes ex- 
perienced, as related in his Religious History, 
when he resolved to be a young convert forever. 
Mr. Allen could not bear- the thought of the re- 
action that succeeded revivals, and that he had 
been taught was natural and inevitable. It seemed 
to him deplorable that, after such seasons of re- 
freshing from the Lord, Christians should fall 
away into a state of coldness, barrenness and 
indifference to the great interests of salvation ; and 
he was lead to inquire if there was not a higher 
standard of faith and consecration than the 
churches had attained—one that would raise the 
believer above the temptations and snares of the 
world, and give him a perpetual sense of God's 
spiritual presence and constant growth in grace. 

Mr. Allen had not at this time heard of Mr. 
Noyes, or of the New Haven testimony of salva- 
tion from sin, but while these thoughts and aspira- 
tions for continuous revivals were pressing upon 
him he heard rumors of persons in New Haven 
and vicinity, who believed in salvation from sin in 
this life. However incredible the attainment 
seemed to him, it was what he hungered and 
thirsted for, and he soon took occasion to call on 
some of those strange believers, and learn what he 
could from their personal testimony. He obtained 
the paper called the New Haven Perfectionist, and 
read it with great interest, finding that it opened to 
him the fountain of living water for which he had 
so long thirsted. The revival he had passed 
through in the church, instead of leaving him self- 
satisfied and complacent, had kindled in him a 
strong desire for progress, and the complete con- 
quest of self; it had been a stepping-stone to him 
in attaining the freedom that Christ alone can give 
—freedom from sin; and he embraced the new 
truth with all his heart, his wife following him in 
the confession of Christ. This took place in 1834. 

The fall of so bright and shining a light as Mr. 
Allen had been in the church, into what was 
deemed pernicious heresy, was exceedingly depre- 
cated by his church friends, and a strong and per- 
sistent effort was made to “reclaim him from the 
error of his way ;” but he stood firm through all 
opposition and entreaty, knowing in whom he had 
believed, and having “respect unto the recompense 
of the reward.’ No material change took place in 
Mr. Allen’s family outwardly till 1851, when Provi- 
dence had so far removed the embarrassments of 
his family connections, that he was free to identify 
himself and all his interests thoroughly with Mr. 
Noyes and the Community cause. 

At this juncture, by Mr. Allen’s invitation—his 
wife being in full accord with him—several mem- 
bergof the Oneida Community entered his family 
and established a branch Community school; his 
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children, four in number, embracing the faith of 
their father. For twenty years Mr. Allen has 
followed the fortunes of the Community, sharing 
its vicissitudes and its prosperity with most un- 
wavering faith and fidelity. He was not a man to 
put his hand to the plow and look back. He took 
an advanced step deliberately and even cautiously ; 
but once taken, he remained unshaken in the 
midst of adversity, gathering only increased 
strength and endurance from each trial. The con- 
secration of himself and all his interests was whole- 
hearted and unreserved. 

Mr. Allen brought to the Community service, 
besides his many spiritual gifts, sound judgment 
and a talent for book-keeping, financiering, etc., 
and rendered invaluable service in many depart- 
ments, till the last years of his life, when his 
‘nfirmities increased so much, that he was relieved 
of all active responsibility. ; 

The decline of his health and activity in the out- 
ward sphere of life was followed by the increased 
activityeof his inner life, and his heart seemed to 
be disencumbered of all earthly adhesion, to be 
set free from all care and anxiety, and to dwell in 
an atmosphere of victory and peace; so much so 
that he testified to his friends that this last had 
been the happiest year of his life. He took lively 
interest in the subjects that occupied the attention 
of the family, especially the last winter, such as the 
Second Coming, Paul’s Gospel, the Resurrection, 
etc., conversing freely and edifyingly about them, 
and deriving great spiritual strength and comfort 
from their contemplation. 

He made his exit peacefully and quietly— 

“Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


W. H. W. 
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The treaty drafted by the Joint High Commis- 
sion, and now awaiting the action of the U. S. 
Senate, is in general favorably received by the 
press of the country. Fault is of course found 
with some of its provisions, but the general impres- 
sion is that it will be ratitied by the Senate and 
receive the approval of the English Government; 
and that thus by arbitration will be settled all exist- 
ing difficulties between the United States and 
Great Britain, without war and without loss of 
honor. 


The Codperator is the name of a new journal 
that comes to us from Chicago. Issued now 
monthly or semi-monthly according to the conve- 
nience of its publisher, it proposes to soon make 
its appearance weekly. It announces itself in 
favor of coéperation in business, in government, 
in education, in finances, and as a system or rule 
of action in all human society. Its comments 
upon prevailing social customs are sometimes too 
much in the slap-dash style to suit our taste, and 
it apparently has too much faith in the principle 
of coéperation as the grand corrector of existing 
evils ; but we still admire its earnestness. This, 
for example, is the way it meets the housekeeping 
problem : 

Now, we have no fears on account of woman’s 
alleged incompetency for housekeeping. The house- 
keeping business is spread out too much, and our 
entire system of cookery needs overhauling. We 
know of no more awkward and bungled-up job. 
While we believe that women generally ought to be 
good cooks and competent in managing houses as 
well as other things, we do not see the necessity of 
all women being occupied in cooking. We have 
too many little cooking establishments. These 
separate establishments are necessarily very expen- 
sive, and operated in the most unscientific manner. 
Che outlay of labor is for the most part unnecessary, 
and the results of it unwholesome. We need 
more coéperation in this direction ; fewer and bet- 
ter houses ; less numberof stoves ; more ranges,\and 
the excellent bathing, washing and labor-saving 
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facilities which come with them ; and we need one 
scientific and competent cook to get up a better 
meal, and infinitely cheaper, for two hundred per- 
sons, in one capacious and elegantly furnished mar- 
ble palace, conveniently located, where there are 
now fifty stoves,—the whole strung along in the 
mud for miles on the prairie and out of town. 


JOURNALISTIC. 

* HE people” says a correspondent, “ are 

growing weary of the present style of news- 
papers which so uniformly present pictures of 
wickedness and horror. ‘They desire,” he con- 
tinues, ‘a paper that will devote its columns to a 
record of all the good that can be found in this 
world, and make as much of it as is now made of 
evil. Some public notice must of course be occa- 
sionally taken of evil, but as a rule hidden things of 
darkness ought to be hidden—not continually thrust 
upon our attention. Such a paper would inaugurate a 
new era. It would encourage a more hopeful view 
of humanity; it would foster whatever is good, 
worthy and noble; it would fill our-imaginations 
with images of beauty rather than of deformity. 
Goodness is retiring and needs to be sought out. 
Let eagle-eyed reporters go through the length 
and breadth of the land, seeking for things that 
are good and of permanent interest and value, in- 
stead of things that are evil .nd adapted to produce 
momentary sensations of horror. How much bet- 
ter to report a single good deed than a thousand 
bad ones !” 

We are reminded in this connection of the long- 
cherished purpose of the Community to publish at 
some future time a daily paper of the character 
described above by our correspondent—one devoted 
to the dissemination of good news, and of course 
first of all to the best and highest news—that 
which thrills the heart with heavenly life and pow- 
er. The “Third Annual Report of the Oneida 
Community,” published nineteen years ago, con- 
tained this noteworthy passage : 

Shall Jesus Christ have a voice and place in the 
world? Shall he have a press, a free and inspired 
organ, through which he may speak, and suitably 
represent himself? Look at the state of facts: 
Commerce has her immense daily sheets, edited 
by the very best talent in the world. Every inter- 
est, from education down to odd fellowship and 
rowdyism, has its representative paper, conducted 
in the inspiration of the subject, and with the best 
zeal and skill that is to be had. These papers are 
read, because there is a degree of earnestness in 
them ; they deal with things as matters of fact and 
every-day interest, and furnish daily food, such as 
it is, to the reading millions. But where are God’s 
facts set forth? Where is Christ represented in 
the public press? The only conclusion you can 
come to from the state of things, is, that they are 
are not worth representing—that there is not inter- 
est and reality enough in God and heaven to claim 
a place beside commerce and politics, in the pub- 
lic attention. ‘ 

The CIRCULAR soon thereafter expressed ‘itself 
on this wise: 

We contemplate, as the ultimate destiny of 
the CIRCULAR, nothing less than a daily paper 
of the largest convenient size, devoted to universal 
intelligence, in truthful proportions—and free to 
all who want it. And we expect the means of 
fulfilling this destiny—viz. : “substantial, material 
and financial aid,” from an immense and devoted 
constituency, inspired to appreciate Bible-salvation 
and the blessings of a FREE PRESS. 

We assure our readers that the Community 
have not lost sight of this old programme. They 
still regard it as the “ultimate destiny” of the 
CIRCULAR to become a daily sheet, which shall 
carry good news and glad tidings everywhere. 
This is a project which should enlist the hearty 
sympathy and coéperation of all true hearts. 


We find in the Greeley (Colorado) 7ribune a com- 
mendable article, showing that a considerable pro- 
portion of the dispatches telegraphed over the 
continent and under the ocean consists of rumors 
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and conjectures, which are really worthless. They 
are read only because they are new and sensa- 
tional; and are positively injurious because their 
perusal from day to day engenders loose, super- 
ficial ways of thinking, and because incomplete 
statements flashed across the wires take the place 
of more accurate and thorough treatment of sub- 
jects : 

With this is connected the eat evil that, 
in sending early accounts over the wires, much 
must be untrue, and a first impression is formed 
which is not easily corrected. Indeed, almost 
every day’s dispatches contain contradictions of 
statements which were made the day before. It is 
impossible that the common events of life shall re- 
ceive additional interest from the fact that they are 
related to people at a distance; but this impossi- 
bility is attempted, and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are every year expended to this end. 


Meanwhile, events of the most important nature 
to the whole human family transpire, of which the 
dispatches are silent. A new idea, bringing new 
powers to the human hand, is brought forth, and 
yet the wires never condescend to give us the 
news, for it is only with the superficial and the 
fleeting that they deal. 


We are convinced that if some leading New 
York newspaper should refuse all dispatches except 
those of a certain class, and then devote the money 
now paid for rumors and nonsense to paying writ- 
ers of the first class, for matter of general and ever- 
lasting interest, such a paper would be highly suc- 
cessful. There would be ample funds from the 
source named to buy articles of the highest merit— 
articles which would improve the public taste and 
establish a higher standard of morals and of think- 
ing. More than this, young men would be encour- 
aged to enter upon the long labors required to 
make a good writer, and the standard of culture 
and of writing would be immensly advanced. At 
present there is little or no demand for good writers 
on current topics, since the telegraph absorbs all 
the money ; and the reading and writing world floats 
dreamily along. 


We understand that Justice Towner of Cleve- 
land, O., pursues a different course respecting a cer- 
tain class of offenders from any of his predecessors 
in office. He assumes that man is as responsible 
as woman for social wrong-doing, and severely 
reprimands him, besides imposing such heavy fines 
as the law allows; while the frail woman who is 
brought before him is sentenced to a term in the 
work-house. This gives her a good chance for 
reflection, and interferes seriously with the pros- 
perity of the houses of ill-fame. The girls had 
no difficulty in paying occasiona] fines, but they 
don’t like at all to be sent to the work-house. Jus- 
tice Towner’s course toward both sorts of culprits 
may be worthy of imitation by other officials. 

COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 

May 18.—A frost last night. 

—As the down-freight train of Friday forenoon 
rolled across the trestle-work it was discovered 
that one of the cars was partially enshrouded 
with dark clouds of smoke, signs of smolder- 
ing fire within. The train had scarcely switched 
off on to the side-track before the smoking car 
was surrounded by at least a score of Community 
men ready to aid the regular hands of the train 
in putting out the fire. The car was crammed with 
bales of hay, several of which were considerably 
ignited; but taking advantage of a small stream 
a few rods distant the spreading flames were for 
atime checked, and most of the bales tumbled 
out and saved. Soon, however, the car itself became 
ablaze, and the water exhausted; but the pas- 
senger train having passed, leaving the track 
clear, men jumped aboard the train with their 
buckets, and away the burning car was whirled 
to the creek bridge, half a mile north, where with 
plenty of water the flames were soon extinguished. 
The car-box was a blackened wreck, but the truck 
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part was uninjured. Results: soiled garments, 
begrimed faces, a lively hour’s work, and the 
saving of a few hundred dollars to the Midland. 
It is supposed ‘that the fire was occasioned by an 
engine-spark. 


—We have no forests on our domain, but we 
have one sweet bit of woodland which we call 
Spring Grove. Thither a party of us strolled a 
few days since. Turning our steps westward, we 
passed under the budding apple-trees by the 
new ice-house, onward down the hill which 
shades a little pond of lilies transplanted from 
their nativity in the Quinnipiac, across the slow- 
running brook which was the scene of many sports 
in childhood, then up the hill, exchanging a word 
with Mr. Thacker who was hoeing choice straw- 
berry plants, on across the Midland, then by the 
onion-bed, the plum orchard, the pear and apple 
orchards, when, turning suddenly aside into a grass- 
plot between freshly-turned furrows, a moment more 
brought us into as pretty a woodland path as one 
can find for many a mile around. On every hand 
fair flowers greet the eye, trilliums white and purple, 
blue and yellow violets, mitre-wort, Solomon’s seal, 
etc. No animal has for a long time invaded this re- 
treat, so that now on every inch of the soil tiny plants 
and shrubs are springing untrampled, uncramped. 
On one mound we observed five varieties of 
ferns—some indigenous, others transplanted by 
careful hands from neighboring lakes. No won- 
der, thought we, after an hour’s rambling in this 
charming spot, that many considered the propo- 
sition of the horticulturists to allow a flock of 
sheep free range here a grievous one. Notwith- 
standing the beautiful scriptural associations con- 
nected with sheep, it cannot be denied that the 
regions they inhabit are far from being romantic 
resorts, and we were glad that Spring Grove is to 
remain unharmed by their footsteps. 


—Just imagine what it is to be “a musical 
family’ when that family numbers two hundred! 
What ingenuity, what management, it requires to 
give all our musical folks, young and old, a time 
and a place for practice. There are two pianos 
and a harmonium whose keys know but little rest 
from seven in the morning till seven at night. 
Happily the harmonium and the piano whose voice 
is just a trifle cracked, are kept at the Academy 
across the road—one in the children’s school-room 
and the other upstairs in the recitation-room—so 
that their mellifluous tones are seldom heard at 
the house. Notso the piano kept in the Hall; 
that is heard at times from attic to basement—a 
running accompaniment to all the laugh and talk 
and bustle of a large family. Then we have a bass- 
viol that rooms in the attic of the south tower, a 
double-bass and cornet in the next story below, 
while two violins have apartments at the opposite 
ends of the gallery, and an exquisite flute resides 
in the attic of the south wing. In the Tontine 
attic, a few steps west of the house, room several 
violins, a horn, a flute, besides kettle-drums and 
amateur vocalists. But our house is so large, and 
the location of these several musical instruments 
so skillfully managed, as to distance apart, to say 
nothing of the forbearance of the musicians, that 
we seldom hear of any annoyance, or anything but 
pleasure at their presence among us. The great 
focus, however, of musical practice is in the upper 
story of the store. Here we have our “fiddlers 
three ” all in a row—only the occupant of the mid- 
dle room happens to be a violoncello. In a fourth 
room reside two clarionets. These rooms are 
all contiguous, the musicians all enthusiasts in 
their art, and their demand for “practice” appar- 
ently unlimited. Here is an opportunity for a fine 
display of harmony, spiritual as well as literal, or 
for the most outrageous discord—such as would 
drive the musicians mad, and everybody else out 
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of the house. Harmony is the first law of Com- 
munism, and has not failed here. It has effected 
an agreement and good understanding between the 
musicians themselves and with the other inmates 
of the building. If you listen on almost any 
night between the hours of nine and ten you will 
hear, softened a little by distance, “the concord of 
sweet sounds” coming from the musicians across 
the way. 


—A part of last evening’s meeting was devoted 
to earnest conversation about the children. Mr. H. 
and others, brought into immediate contact with 
them, remarked on the need of a genuine revival 
among them. They need to go through the 
process of conviction and conversion. They 
must have their hearts softened by the influences 
of the Holy Spirit, must understand, even the 
youngest of them, the use of prayer and the con- 
fession of Christ. This can be done successfully 
with those who can but just speak the words, as is 
seen in the case of little H. A change comes over 
his spirit, and even his face, from frowning self- 
will, to smiling gentleness, when he can be in- 
duced to lisp a confession of Christ in him a good 
spirit. Those who have the care of them should 
do their best to bring them under the influence of 
a good contagion. Children are greatly affected 
by the example and conversation of the class of 
young people next above them. This class should 
be specially careful not to sow and propagate 
among the children seeds of deception, selfishness 
and sensuality. Children are apt enough to ad- 
mire and consider smart what young men do and 
say—let the young men study to bury and forget 
what was evil in their own past, or if they speak of 
it let it be with shame and repentance. Let it be 
a subject of prayer with all that our children may 
be converted and grow up “in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” 


WALLINGFORD. 

—Near the printing-office door is tacked against 
the side of the house a raspberry vine, with a card 
beneath it on which are these words: “How is 
this for high? One year’s growth! Fourteen feet 
long!” 

—lIt is greatly feared that the large chestnut 
tree near the house is dead. There is only one 
small limb which shows signs of life. Some think 
it caught its death-cold by having the reservoir 
dug so near as to give it cold feet. Others en- 
tertain the idea that it may yet be saved by 
judicious pruning. 

—To-day one of the silk operators rushed dis- 
tractedly across the room to J., the foreman, and 
begged him to come quick and stop the doubler 
she was at work at. J. went. He found her net 
and a large roll of hair all snarled and twisted 
round the shafting. J., all oblivious, was quite 
alarmed, and sympathetically asked, “‘ Did it hurt 
you very seriously?” “Not at all,” the girl 
frankly replied. J. suddenly became aware that 
his commiseration had been wasted on an unfeeling 
chignon. 

—We had an old-fashioned debate the other even- 
ing on the resolution, that “ Quack medicines do 
more mischief in this country than liquors.” The 
affirmative argued that quack medicines are some- 
times really poisonous, and the most innocent 
of them are cheats. Those who make them, roll 
up fortunes by humbugging the credulous. Al- 
cohol is the base of these medicines, and it is 
often that which gives them what virtue they have. 
“Drake’s Plantation Bitters” is advertised as 
“not a rum drink,” but everybody knows better 
than that. The venders of quack medicines de- 
grade themselves more than liquor dealers do, for 
they sell what is pernicious under the pretence 
that it is a blessing, while the man who sells 
rum makes no such pretence. The combatants 
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on the other side argued, that intoxicating 
drinks destroy a man’s conscience and moral 
power, which medicine does not. Whoever 
heard of a man’s murdering his wife after 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla? Intemperance makes 
aman vicious, but dosing only makes him sick. 
The debate was impromptu, and furnished much 
amusement. The sharpest shooting we thought 
was when C., on the side against the medicines 
said, “The fact is, people are led to intoxicating 
drinks by first using some of these quack medi- 
cines,” and H., on the other side answered, 
“That is, according to your position, they are led 
from something worse to something better !” 


—We have occasionally uttered a mild protest 
against the necessity imposed upon us of keeping 
hotel for tramps ; but here is something on the 
other side. Among the papers left by Mr. Allen, 
was the following plea for that unfortunate tribe : 
“Society may be divided into three classes with 
reference to its treatment of tramps. Ist, those 
who close their doors against them altogether, 
thinking if they give them food or lodging they 
help to perpetuate a great nuisance; thus leav- 
ing them to herd together like wild buffaloes, 
the sick and maimed at the mercy of the wolf and 
jackal. 2d, those who have scruples about turn- 
ing them away entirely, and so give them a little of 
something that happens to be at hand, but regard 
it as very unpleasant business ; and thus make it 
unprofitable every way. 3d, all who feel that God 
arranges their circumstances may take a different 
course, or view the matter from a different stand- 
point. If God sends us customers for job-print- 
ing we wait on them, although the work may not 
in itself be pleasant, but looking at it as provi- 
dential we do it cheerfully. Now, may we not 
take a similar view of the tramps, and what- 
ever we do for them do it heartily as unto God 
and not unto man? Some express fear that they will 
burn the barn if they sleep in it; but I cannot think 
one would do it intentionally. John H. reported 
not long since, that he heard one such wayfarer 
praying and expressing his gratitude to God for 
his goodness to him in giving him so good a 
place to sleep. My father was once brought un- 
der conviction by hearing a tramp pray. I should 
consider ove praying tramp.in my barn better 
protection than /wo lightning-rods. Perhaps if 
the feeding of the tramps increases with our other 
business we shall have to keep a pot of soup or 
bean porridge on the range that we may serve 
them at short notice, at the same time suggest- 
ing to them to pray to God to give them some 
pleasanter business than begging.”’ 





OUR VISITORS. 

Our neighbors within a few miles’ circuit, when 
they have friends visiting them from a distance, 
quite generally bring them to see the Community. 
Though some of our neighbors may in this way 
cume here quite often, we hope they will not con- 
sider an apology necessary ; they and their friends 
will be always welcome to our buildings and 
grounds. 


A gentleman from Lyon Falls, N. Y., informs 
us that the extension of the Black River Railroad 
is expected to reach Carthage the coming season. 
When this road is completed through to the Rome 
and Watertown Railroad, it will furnish a new 
and more direct route from Ogdensburg and Cana- 
da to New York. 


Residents of Rome report that the extensive 
Iron mill lately destroyed by fire in that place is 
to be at once rebuilt. This mill has a contract 


for furnishing a quantity of rails tor the Rome and 
Clinton Road, and the projectors of this new enter- 
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prise intend to have trains running over it in July 
or August next. This road, having been leased 
in the interests of the Delaware Coal Company, 
the probabilities are that Rome will be made an 
important coal depot. The Iron mills at Rome 
have given the place a new impetus, and much 
business activity and enterprise are now manifest 
in this formerly rather staid town. 


A gentleman from the coal districts in Penn- 
sylvania represents that there is great suffering 
among the miners. Hundreds of idle men are 
seen daily walking the streets in many of the 
large places. Grocers supplied them with the 
necessaries of life, as long as their capital and 
credit enabled them to obtain goods; and in con- 
sequence many of them now find themselves 
bankgupt, and have closed their empty stores. 


We learn from a French Canadian guest, that 
the “emigration fever” is now raging strongly in 
Canada. Thousands of French Canadians have al- 
ready started this spring for the States, and thou, 
sands moreare intending to follow. The trains run- 
ning this way are filled with hardy emigrants, 
who are much dissatisfied with the confederation 
scheme in Canada, regarding it as a change favor- 
ing a few at the expense of the masses. 

Our informant, who was brought up a friar in 
the Catholic church, states that three-fourths of 
the real estate and buildings in Montreal belong 
to the Catholic church, and is held by the priests 
and nuns. They formerly owned the whole island, 
and still hold, in addition to their extensive con- 
vent and church grounds and edifices, many fine 
blocks located in the heart of the city, where 
land is most valuable. 


ASCETICISM. 
IV. 
BY A. E. HAMILTON. 
HE arguments. of the spiritual authorities 
who, in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, declared against the fanatical asceticism. of 
the times, were little calculated to open the eyes 
of those involved in this wide-spread error. Such 
persons as Clement of Alexandria, the ‘‘ Shepherd 
of Hermas.” and others, earnestly opposed them- 
selves to the doctrines of the ascetics. Their 
efforts, however, were principally directed against 
the practical effects of such doctrines. Still, they 
occupied themselves with proving that asceticism 
was founded on a false interpretation of the Scrip- 
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(the cause of all the extravagancies of the ascet- 
ics), that “matter is gross and defiling—that virtue 
and purity consist in deliverance from it, and in 
abstinence from sensual pleasures.” This assump- 
tion, which we have shown to be of a#ée-Christian 
origin, is also av¢i-Christian in principle ; he who 
reads his Bible aright will find no such doctrine 
therein. 


God’s love for matter and intimate connection 
with it is beautifully shown in the Mosaic account 
of the creation. There God is described as bless- 
ing matter over and over again, in all its various 
forms, and calling it good—“ everything” was 
“very good.” Indeed, that first chapter in Gene- 
sis, so sublime in its simplicity, is naught but an 
assertion of God’s entire possession of matter, 
and shows, as a certain author expresses it, that 
“in the beginning he entered into a marriage con- 
junction with matter,” and, instead of treating it 
as if it were “mischievous or diabolical,” “his life 
entered into it and caused it to bring forth with all 
possible fertility.” How almost blasphemous, then, 
the world-wide assumption that God has repented 
of his choice, and has abandoned matter to the 
tender mercies of the devil and his angels. “The 
gifts and callings of God are without repentance,” 
says scripture. Yet through the long lapse of 
ages man has quarreled with matter, making it a 
righteousness to separate himself from it. Asceti- 
cism has been the glory of the Pharisee: love of 
natural pleasure the shame of the publican. Why 


| is this ? ’ 


Adam and Eve were placed in Paradise by 


| their Creator, endowed with perfect sensibilities, 


and surrounded with means for the highest grati- 
fication of the senses. Were they then told to 
crucify the flesh, to deny themselves and live as 
though they were neither made for each other nor 
all these beautiful things for their pleasure? No, 
indeed! Everything (with one exception) was 
abandoned to them for their enjoyment. But the 
single reservation made by God was, through the 
devil’s means, the cause of mankind’s quarrel with 
all matter. The disobedient eating of a single 
fruit drove man out of Paradise. Then the devil, 


| by his sophistry made man believe that his con- 


tures. They also appealed to the fact that among | 


many forms of heathen worship celibacy and absti- 
nence were required of priests, and that many 
votaries of pagan superstitions were strict ascetics ; 
so asceticism in itself could not be peculiarly 
Christian. Especially did they dwell on the fact 
that outward austerity and self-denial is no sure 
sign of the perfection of the inner man, and assert- 
ed that the commands of the Savior concerning 
worldly goods did not imply that the followers of 
Christ should renounce all external things, but 
that they Should banish from the soul “ thoughts of 


money and desires after it,” and free themselves 


from the ‘‘cares and thorns of this earthly life, which 
choke the seed of heavenly life.”. But true and 
beautiful as were many of their arguments, they 
were often notoriously futile, for the reason that 
they never attempted to refute the idea that is the 
*root of all ascetic doctrines, viz., that matter is 
evil. 

Though time tempered the fierce asceticism of 
the early church and modified its outward forms, 
still the influence of its guiding principle upon the 


is scarcely a religion in the whole world but that 
is founded on, or thoroughly imbued with, the idea 


nection with all matter was the cause of evil and 
defilement, and his endeavor should be to divorce 
himself from it in order to purify himself. Hence 
this unnatural war between man and matter; 
and hence the connection of the devil with it. 
He had probably viewed matter, and found it 
indeed “very good,’ and, greedy to enjoy it, 
intrigued until he placed himself between man and 
matter, and ever since has interfered with man’s 
relation to it. By his false reasoning he has blind- 
ed man to the fact that the devil himself, not 
matter, is the cause of all evil. 


Asceticism then, false everywhere, both as a 
philosophy and a religion, misleads man in his 
worship of God. Matter, united to God and 
blessed by him, should elevate and purify man, 
not debase him. Enjoyment of matter should at- 
tract him to God, and to the worship of the 
Creator through his works. 

We would not be understood as saying that in 
the true religion which acknowledges God’s union 
with matter, and its enjoyment by man as a means of 
worship, that there is no self-denial. The intelli- 
gent follower of Christ, while believing matter to 
be pure and holy, yet realizes that there is infused 


| in human nature a spirit of incontinence in regard 
| to the gratification of the senses and the enjoy- 


ment of material things, which needs crucifying. 
If he denies himself, it is in order to separate 


' himself, not from matter, but from this spirit. He 
human mind has been but little weakened. There | 


can thus practice a true asceticism which is con- 


' sistent with his belief that matter is sanctified by 


its Creator. The grace of God will keep him from 
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the extreme of self-denial or self-indulgence, and 
the time will come when Adam and Eve will have 
regained their Paradise. 


HERRNHUT AND ITS FOUNDER* 
1. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 

ERE one traveling in the province of east- 

ern Saxony known as Upper Lusatia, he 
would be amply rewarded for making a visit to 
a village of a few hundred inhabitants, called 
Herrnhut. In its general “make up” it does not 
differ materially from other villages of the size 
in Central Europe, except in one particular: no 
fences nor hedges are seen, nor demarcations of 
individual property; yet there is something in 
its quaint-looking dwellings, in its cheerful but 
plainly dressed people, in its order, neatness, 
and garden-like appearance, that gives to the 
entire locality a kind of mystical fascination, 
which at once impresses one with a conviction that 
a peculiar people must dwell there. Upon further 
observation one discovers that the village is entirely 
free from vagabondism and other signs of vice 
and misery, so common in large towns and cities. 
Indeed, one might easily imagine that he had 
accidentally found a veritable Eden; provided he 
could also imagine, that a paradisaical state may be 
invested with dreamy repose and inaction—charac- 
teristics of countries where the people religiously 
adhere to old habits, customs and pursuits, and 
think little of progress. 

Were one on entering the village at either ex- 
tremity to follow the long avenue or public high- 
way, shaded on either side by venerable-looking 
trees, he would soon find himself confronted by 
several large castle-like dwellings ; and should he 
obtain admission to the second floor of one of 
them, on certain hours and days of the week, he 
would stand in the presence of twelve men, having 
the appearance of persons engaged in business 
of grave importance, judging from the numerous 
letters lying before them, and the earnest tone 
manifested in the discussion of their contents. 
On pressing his inquiries, he would learn that 
these men meet regularly three times a week, 
holding a session of two hours each, attending to 
similar business at each session, and that it is 
their only occupation. And this apostolic num- 
ber, one would be informed, constitutes the 
“Unity Conference,” an organization similar to a 
synod or council, or board of foreign missions. 
Their correspondence extends to the four quarters 
of the globe, or wherever the Moravian Brother- 
hood has missionaries. This “Board” was 
inaugurated at Herrnhut more than a century ago 
by Count Zinzendorf; and down to the present 
time it has been- regarded as the head-center of 
the ecclesiastical power of the Moravian Church 
in both hemispheres. 

Count Zinzendorf, the founder of Herrnhut, was 
born in Dresden in May, 1700: the son of a 
nobleman, one of the Elector’s ministers of State. 
Being left fatherless soon after his birth, the 
infant Count was placed under the fostering care 
of his grandmother, a woman of distinguished 
piety, and noted also for mental acquirements 
of a high order. At a very early age this child 
of nobility exhibited religious proclivities of ‘so 
marked a character as to attract attention from 
relatives and friends, who predicted for him a 
career of great usefulness to the cause of Christ. 
At ,the age of ten he was placed in the Royal 
School at Halle; and at the age of sixteen he 
composed a Greek oration, and could speak ex- 
temporaneously in Latin, on a given subject. 

But the peculiar feature of his character, and 
that which made his case a somewhat singular one, 


*Sketches of Moravian Life; by James Henry ; etc., etc. 
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was his avowed attachment to the person of Christ. 
It is related of him that at the age of six summers 
he would write letters to his Savior, delivering 
them to his invisible friend through the window, 
believing in that way he would get them. Even 
in boyhood, his mind took an enthusiastic direc- 
tion, aspiring to be the instrument of forming a 
society of believers in Christ; while in college 
he and other young men organized themselves 
into a club, called the “Order of the Mustard 
Seed,” the leading object of which was to follow 
Christ in walk and conversation ; the badge bearing 
the representation of Christ, with the inscription, 
“His wounds our healing.” 

The Count’s educational course was completed 
at the University of Wittenberg; but instead of 
pursuing jurisprudence as a profession, and as 
his birth, position, and talents required him to do, 
he yielded to his religious convictions, laid aside 
his worldly honors, titles and pursuits, and dedi- 
cated himself anew to the Lord, as a missionary 
for any field of service that Providence might 
select for him. 

Zinzendorf married in 1722 the Countess Erd- 
muth Dorothea Von Reuss, and found in his 
youthful consort a lady peculiarly fitted by her 
fervent piety, culture, and mental endowments, 
tor the work he had chosen, and for the accom- 
plishment of which the newly-wedded pair en- 
tered into a covenant with each other to be ready, 
at a moment’s warning from the Lord, to take up 
the pilgrim’s staff, and endure the scoffs of man- 
kind. 

The Count’s deep interest in religious subjects, 
and the religious experiences of others, led him at 
a very early age to acquaint himself with the his- 
tory of the persecuted Separatists, Reformers and 
Pietiests of the mediaval period ; and more espec- 
ially were his sympathies enlisted on behalf of the 
Moravians and Bohemians. particularly the ancient 
sect known as the “ Unatus Fratrum;” and hav- 
ing formed acquaintance among some of the de- 
scendants of this early evangelical order, the 
Count cordially invited them to join him in organ- 
izing a society so as to recover their lost communal 
privileges. 

Spener and Franke (the latter was then living) 
had, by their missionary labors, paved the way for 
Zinzendorf, their successor, to enter upon a field 
already prepared for him. 

On returning from their wedding tour, the 
Count, to his great joy, found upon his domain at 
Bertheldorf two families just arrived, after a 
journey of eleven days from Bohemia; and so 
hostile were the ruling powers in their native land 
to those who still adhered to the faith of the 
“Unatus Fratrum,” that they were obliged to 
leave in the dead hours of the night in order to 
avoid arrest and persecution. The success of the 
two pioneer families induced others of like faith 
to follow them; and in the course of four or five 
years several hundred from Bohemia and Mora- 
via had joined the Herrnhut Community. 

These earnest workers, with Zinzendorf for 
their leader and master-builder, laid the founda- 
tion of “Hernhut’ (signifying God’s protecting 
care) from which center modern Moravianism has 
spread. 

Zinzendorf, whose genius peculiarly fitted him for 
the task of social organization, aimed chiefly at 
the principle of exclusion, bringing together a 
people whose whole life, pursuits, trades, occu- 
pations, professions, pleasures and pastimes were 
all regulated and characterized by one religious 
impulse! and for its accomplishment, says a. Mo- 
ravian historian, James Henry, some of the unex- 
ceptionable elements of socialism were needed, 
in order to cement the whole mass of the con- 
gregation and support its economical interests. 
The same author further says, that Communism, 
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in the form of a phalanstery, was not adopted, 
with the exception of its first application in 
America; having in mind, we suppose, the early 
colonies of Moravians at Bethlehem and Naza- 
reth. in Penn., who were established about the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, and for a number of 
years, on account of Indian hostilities and other 
causes, procured and enjoyed their subsistence 
in common, which was the extent of their Commu- 
nism, so far as we can learn. 


SOUTHERN NOTES. 
XII. 
Savannah, Wa. 

As we approached this city I saw many rice 
fields, and they were more thoroughly cultivated 
than any others I had seen on my journey. Sys- 
tematic tillage is too rare in the South not to attract 
special attention. 

Upland rice is grown to a limited extent on the 
dry lands distant from the coast; but the main 
rice crop is produced on the lowlands, usually in 
swamps along the river banks, which can be over- 
flowed by the opening of tide-gates. Rice-fields 
must, however, be beyond the reach of salt water, 
and so located that freshets will not overflow them 
at unseasonable times. Away from the tide 
regions lowlands are also used for rice culture, 
when they can be readily flooded. 

I give the following description of the system 
usually followed in the South in cultivating rice, 
condensed from an interesting paper on this 
subject : 

“In preparing the land for rice the ground’is 
cleared, embanked and ditched in a thorough 
manner, and is often laid out into independent 
fields, so that a certain number of hands can com- 
plete any one operation connected with the culture 
of the rice in a single day. The ditches are often 
five feet wide, and as many deep, and the main 
one is sometimes large enough to be used asa 
canal in boating the rice in large flats from the 
fields to the place of stacking. The land is 
plowed or dug over with the hoe early in the 
winter, and is kept under water during the warm 
changes in the weather. In March the ground is 
left to dry, and made ready for the seeds. Trenches 
for the same are run at right angles with the drains 
from thirteen to fifteen inches apart, with a 
four-inch trenching hoe. From April till the 
middle of May, the seed is scattered in these 
trenches at the rate of about two and a half 
bushels to the acre. The seed sown is lightly 
covered with the soil, and the plan has been to let 
in the water upon the land for several days after 
the seed is put in, or until it sprouts. Latterly it is 
considered better to stir the seed in clayey water 
the day before sowing, as the clay adheres to the 
seed so that it remains in the trenches when the 
water is let on, if not covered by the soil. After 
the water stands from four to six days on the 
sprouts it is let off, and when the plants are about 
five weeks old the first hoeing takes place. The 
plants are again hoed in ten days, and then the 
‘long water’ is put on for two weeks, at first deep 
for four days, afterwards gradually diminishing the 
depth of water. After two more hoeings the 
joint appears in the plant, and the ‘joint water’ 
is let on to remain a few days before the 
grain is ready to be cut with the sickle.” 

Rice grows much like wheat, with stalks from 
four to six feet high. It is closer jointed than 
wheat, with leaves resembling those of the leek, 
and the seed is inclosed in a rough yellow-looking 
husk. The average yield on the lowland is about 
forty bushels to the acre; a bushel weighing 
usually forty-five pounds. 

South Carolina is the most successful rice-grow- 
ing State in the Union, and her rice commands the 
highest prices in market. It is said that the seed 
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was first introduced into the State accidentally, 
from a Madagascar vessel that put into Charleston 
in 1694. 

It was formerly customary for the planters to 
have their slaves separate the rice from the out- 
side husk by pounding in small hand mortars. 
Each male hand had his task allotted him of 
pounding three pecks before breakfast, and the 
same amount after the day’s work was over in the 
field. It is now done by machinery at the rice- 
mill. The mill I visited at Savannah had long up- 
right wooden pestles, which pounded the rice a 
certain number of strokes in long wooden mortars. 
After undergoing this process the rice is cleaned 
and then passed over wire sieves, so arranged that 
the small and broken grain falls through the fine 
meshes in the sieve, the large and perfect grain 
through the larger ones. In this way the various 
grades of rice are assorted for market. . 

The “ National Freedmen’s Savings Bank” is 
becoming a great success all through the South ; 
the monthly deposits of the colored people are 
continually increasing, notwithstanding the hard 
times they have experienced in their new circum- 
stances. This speaks well for the future pros- 
perity of the freedmen. 

This bank was chartered “by Congress in 1865, 
under the auspices of many leading business men 
of the country, and now has thirty-two branch 
offices, with a central office at Washington. Signing 
the bill authorizing the establishment of this bank 
was one of the last official acts of the lamented 
Lincoln. The depositors are now allowed six per 
cent. interest on all sums over five dollars. 
The Savannah bank has a depositor for each 
colored family in the city, or 2,482 depositors, and 
the deposits on hand the last of March amounted to 
$131,079.19 This is one of the most successful 
branches ; during the month of March its deposits 
amounted to $26,779.94, and its drafts to $20,468.27, 
making a gain for the month, of $6,311.67. 

We learn from the financial statement of the 
Freedmen’s Bank and its branches, that up. to 


March 1, 1871, the total amount of deposits had. 


been $19,952,947.36, and that there was then a bal- 
ance due the depositors of $2,455,836.11. Many of 
the officers of the bank are colored and mulatto 
men, educated in Philadelphia and other northern 
cities. a. G. A. 


CANON OF THE YELLOWSTONE. 





The Great Falls are at the head of one of the 
most remarkable cafions in the world—a_ gorge 
through volcanic rock 50 miles long, and vary- 
ing from 1,000 to nearly 5,000 feet in depth. [n 
its descent through this wonderful chasm the river 
falls almost 3,000 feet. At one point, where the 
passage has been worn through a mountain range, 
our hunter assured us that it was more than a 
vertical mile in depth, and the river, broken into 
rapids and cascades, appeared no wider than a 
ribbon. - The brain reels as we gaze into this pro- 
found and solemn solitude. We shrink from the 
dizzy verge appalled, glad to feel the solid earth 
under our feet, and ventureno more, except with 
forms extended, and faces barely protruding over 
the edge of the precipice. The stillness is horri- 
ble Down, down, down, we see the river attenu- 
ated to a thread, tossing its miniature waves and 
dashing, with puny strength, the massive walls 
which imprison it. All access to its margin is de- 
nied, and the dark gray rocks hold it in dismal 
shadow. Even the voice of its waters in their 
convulsive agony cannot be heard. Uncheered by 
plant or shrub, obstructed with massive boulders, 
and by jutting points, it rushes madly on its soli- 
tary course, deeper and deeper into the bowels of 
the rocky firmament. The solemn grandeur of the 
scene surpasses description. It must be seen to 
be felt. The sense of danger with which it im- 
presses you is harrowing in the extreme. You feel 
the absence of sound, the oppression of absolute 
silence. If you could only hear that gurgling, if you 
could see a living tree in the depth beneath you, if 
a bird would fly past, if the wind would move any 
object in the awful chasm to break for a moment 
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the awful silence that reigns there, it would 
relieve that tension of the nerves which the 
scene has excited, and you would rise from your 
prostrate condition and thank God that he had per- 
mitted you to gaze unharmed upon this majestic 
display of natural architecture. As it is, sympa- 
thizing in spirit with the deep gloom of the scene, 
you crawl from the dreadful verge, scared lest the 
firm rock give way beneath, and precipitate you 
into the horrid gulf—.Scribner’s Magazine. 


Le Sucrier de la Louisiane says the planters are 
gradually introducing Chinese into western Louisi- 
ana as field hands, and that thus far they appear to 
give entire satisfaction to those who employ them. 





Hall s Fournal of Health pronounces the send- 
ing of a “mourning envelope” —an envelope with 
a widg black border—a cruel and barbarous act. 
“Scarcely a reader but will confess to an un- 
detinable uneasiness, if not an actual shock, to be 
kept up until the letter is opened, and the name at 
the bottom deciphered. True grief detests dis- 
play : the deeper the sorrow the more intense is 
the desire to shun observation. ” 


The round figures of the railroad interest are 
easily remembered. The whole length of all the 
railways in the world is oge hundred and 
twenty thousand miles. The cost of the same 
is in round numbers ten billions of dollars. 
Those of Great Britian are the most costly, and 
those of the United States the least so. The 
railway system of the world gives employment to 
over one million of people. 


During the last four years six diamonds have 
been found in the South African fields, weighing 
over fifteen carats, while in the same time one 
only has been found in Brazil. The diamond 
country in’ South Africa is over 20,000 square 
miles in extent, and 13,000 persons are now engaged 
in the search. Mr. Rabone recently stated to the 
English Geologists’ Association, that two or three 
months’ labor on the part of a searcher is certain 
to be rewarded with success. He considered that 
the discovery of diamonds in South Africa was 
intended to further the spread of the human races. 


THE NEWS. 


SOME of the Pennsylvania miners are again at 
work, but the coal difficulties are by no means yet 
satisfactorily adjusted. 


C. A. FRENCH. of Columbia, Penn., has recently 
built an excellent office entirely of manilla paper 
manufactured in his own mill. Everything is made 
of paper but the floors, doors, and windows. 


MESskS. WHITE & RAMSDELL, 77¢bune corre- 
spondents in Washington, have been arrested by 
order of the United States Senate, and held to 
answer for contempt, in refusing to answer the 
questions put to them by that body, relative to the 
manner in which the 77zbune obtained and printed 
so early the text of the Treaty of Washington. 


BARON GEROLT, the Prussian Minister at Wash- 
ington, has just been recalled by his Government 
after a term of seventeen years’ service in this 
country. So uniformly friendly and_ satisfactory 
have been the relations between the Baron and our 
Government through all the changes of administra- 
tion, and so staunch a friend did he prove himself 
to be to the Union cause during the late war, that 
some token of regard and esteem from the na- 
tion seemed appropriate, and accordingly a 
grand complimentary banquet was given to him 
the other day in New York by many of her lead- 
ing citizens. 

THE inauguration of Marshall Jewellas Govern- 
or of Connecticut took place at Hartford on the 
16th with imposing ceremonies. Governors Claflin, 
Perham and Fairchild were present and many 
prominent politicians and military men. 


THE army of the Potomac has been holding its 
annual reiinion in Boston during the past week. 
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Speeches were made ” Gen. Sheridan and others, 
and a poem by Bret Harte read. Gen. Hooker 
was elected President for the ensuing year. 


THE Midland Railroad Company has leased for 
ninety-nine years the Middletown, Unionville and 
Water-Gap railroad, now completed from Middle- 
town, where it forms a junction with the Erie, to 
Unionville in Orange county. The Midland will 
take possession on the first of July next. By this 
transfer the former company secures an important 
link in its main line, fully constructed, and with a 
good local business. he Unionville road has 
been run by the Erie Company heretofore. Its 
charter authorizes its extension to the Delaware 
Gap, and its completion to that point would give to 
the Midland direct. communication with the coal 
regions of Pennsylvania. 


SEVENTEEN HUNDRED men are at work on an 
air-line railroad building between St. Paul and 
Chicago. The road will be finished within a year 
if possible, when there will be a new route opened 
from Chicago to the Great Northwest, shorter 
than any at present in operation. 


ACCORDING to the last census, the colored popu- 
lation of the United States numbers four millions 
eight hundred and fifty-seven thousand, being a gain 
of over nine per cent. since 1860. The state of 
Georgia has the greatest number, and the territory 
of Arizona the least. 


THE cable announces the death of Sir John 
Frederick William Herschel, one of the most cele- 
brated astronomers of the present century and only 
son of Sir William Herschel, the illustrious dis- 
coverer of the planet Uranus. Sir John Herschel, 
commonly designated “the younger,” reached the 
age of seventy-nine years. The discoveries of the 
Herschel family are so intimately interwoven with 
all modern astronomy, that the details of their lives 
are almost a history of that science. The field in 
which the younger Herschel won his greatest re- 
nown was more especially that of stellar as distin- 
guished from planetary astronomy. 


PRESIDENT CORREORO of Darien has raised a 
forced loan of thirty thousand dollars in a rather 
novel manner. He invited a number of the 
wealthiest citizens to a meeting, ostensibly to 
discuss the best means of placing the Government 
in funds. Once met he placed soldiers at the door 
of the Cabildo with orders to allow no one out of 
the building. He then informed the gentlemen pres- 
ent that he should be obliged to retain them under 
guard till they made up the sum of thirty thousand 
dollars. By night he held promissory notes for 
the amount. 


CAPT. SELFRIDGE of the Darien Surveying Ex- 
pedition intends reporting in favor of the Atrato 
route. Capt. Selfridge claims that the canal can 
be built for $80,000,000, and that the Atrato river 
can be joined to the Pacific ocean by a ‘cutting 
only fifteen miles long. Regret is expressed that 
the survey was not extended to the route now used 
by the Panama railroad. 


A REPORT comes from Japan that three great 
clans are united under the leadership of Prince 
Satsuma, to maintain the Mikado in full power 
against the Tycoon and party. Satsuma is now 
virtually dictator. He has sent his father to Yeddo 
to take possession of the Government in his name. 
Under the present rule, Japan is industriously 
copying the improvements of civilized nations. 
A postal system has been inaugurated and a mint 
established, a naval arsenal has been built, and a 
trunk line of railroad through the country is vigor- 
ously pushed. 


DANIEL FRANCIS AUBER, one of the most dis- 
tinguished musical composers France has _pro- 
duced, died in Paris, Sunday, May 14th, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-nine years. 


THE splendid column in the Place Vendome, 
erected by the first Napoleon was on the 16th lev- 
eled to the ground by order of the Commune. A 
public auction has been held for the sale of the 
court property belonging to the Tuilleries. 

New positions gained by the Versaillists—a 
great “blow up” in Paris killing 600 persons, 
probably occasioned by the firing of a magazine— 
the Communists who narched out of the city to 
surprise the Government troops at Neuilly driven 
back like sheep—the grand assault upon Paris 
hourly expected: such, in brief, is the intelligence 
we gain from the French dispatches of the last 
week, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





To E. S. E., Vineland, N. ¥—We send you the back Nos. 
of the present volume of the CircuLar, and also the special No. 
asked for. We should advise you to first procure and read the pam- 
phlets, ‘Salvation from Sin the End of Christian Faith,’ and 
‘*Hand-Book ot the Oneida Community.”’ The illustrated papers 
you mention are dated April 2, 9, 16 and 23, 1870. 


An old Scotch lady was told that her minister used notes. She 
disbelieved it. Said one, ‘‘Go into the gallery and see.’’ She did 
so, and saw the written sermon. After the luckless preacher had 
concluded his reading on the last page he said: ‘* But I will not 
enlarge.’’ ‘The old woman cried out from her lofty position: ‘* Ye 
canna, ye canna! for yer paper’s give oout.”’ 


On a certain occasion Henry Ward Beecher preached a sermon 
on the injustice of obliging men to work on Sunday. The next 
day, while riding down to Fulton Ferry, he entered into conversa- 
tion with a car-driver, and asked him if he did not think some plan 
might be adopted to dispense with the need of running the cars all 
day Sunday. The driver, in ignorance of the name of his interro- 
gating friend, made a frank reply: ‘‘ Yes, sir, I think there might. 
But there is no hope of it so long as they keep that Beecher theater 
open in Brooklyn. The cars have to run to accommodate that.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onemwa Community, Oneida, N. V. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD CoMMUNITY, 

Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the E-nd of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
. Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists,; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


Messrs. Truspner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialisms and the 7 rap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. 
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